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had also a direct and substantial interest, it should bear a portion of the burden. The question of geographical distribution was laid down, and the various possible theatres of operations were examined. It was held that India had no direct and substantial interest in the employment of forces in Europe, in Africa west of the Cape of Good Hope, or in Eastern Asia; but that she had a direct and substantial interest in keeping open the Sue/, Canal, and in the maintenance of order in Egypt as affecting the Canal. These principles were accepted, and now regulate the incidence of charges in respect of troops supplied by the Indian Government for Imperial needs: thus the whole cost of the Indian troops sent to South Africa in 1899, and to China in 1900, was borne by the Home Government. The capitation and other charges for which India is liable on account of the training, transport, and pensions of the British troops she employs have been already referred to on p. 343*
The Indian army has played a considerable part in Imperial policy, from early days down to the most recent dates. Its soldiers have crossed the seas to fight for Britain; they have cheerfully endured hardship in remote lands where everything has been strange and unhallowed to them; and in the late campaigns in China and South Africa India has shown how much she contributes to the military strength of the Empire. Coiiclu- in this sketch has been traced the rise, from an initial **" handful of half-trained retainers, of a great Eastern military power. It has been shown that many causes combined lo impair its strength, and led to disaster; and, following this, the history of a new army has been told, The lessons we may learn are clear enough. For the external defence of India, and to be able to render assistance to the empire at large, the Indian army must be prepared at all points, ready to act, and organized for expansion. For the internal security of India, the greatest weight must be given to the composition of the native army, to the avoidance of homogeneity, the employment of the European population as an auxiliary force, and perfect readiness to maintain order. During the first twenty year* after the Mutiny the labours of administrators ware directed to the reconstruction of a large portion of the native army and lo the reorganization of the whole, and economy was more regarded than perfect efficiency, In the period that has followed great progress has been made in administration, organization, mobilization, and defence* India has entered on a new phase of connexion with Imperial politics; and successive admmistra-